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Synopsis 

The epithets of Visnu are 1,000 that appear for the first time in the Anusadsanaparva 
of the Mahabharata. The epic as a codified itihdsa is supposed to have reached maturation 
by about 500 BCE. Interpolations (e.g. Bhagavadgita) seem to have taken place sometime 
down to early centuries of the CE. The sahasranama (1,000 Epithets) of Visnu and Siva got 
enmeshed with the main epic by about this time. Definitely the 1,000 could not have been 
the invention of a particular seer or sage. It must have been a compilation of what was in 
current in oral, ritual and devotional circulation for a long time and coherently knot at one 
point of time. The Tamil Alvars that contributed nearly 4,000 hymns (some 3,770), called 
Nalayiram on Mal/Visnu have clearly noted the 1,000 Epithets but do not present a list in a 
form as found in the sahasranama. They note the dyiranadmam “1,000 Names” sporadically. 
Regarding each one of these names, they are silent. We do get a list unevenly spread over 
the thousands of hymns that may or may not be sufficient enough to list 1,000. The present 
article makes a note of the clusters into 1,000 and deal particularly with the epithets 
pertaining to the dasdvataras (ten major incarnations) of the Lord. What we propose is a 
compilation of the Tamilized transcription of the epithets and these are compared with their 
Sanskritic originals. The aim is to find out whether there is any intelligible concordance or 
correspondence between the two. This is very important because if the Alvars mention an 
epithet of Visnu it should be meaningful vis-a-vis its Sanskritic root, yield some historical 
idea or is significant in the context of religious studies. 

The original references have been given in the main body of the text. References to 
secondary sources and notes are given at the tail-end of the article. The article is supported 


by art historical evidences of images found in the temples of Tamilnadu. 


The Visnusahasranadma and its counterpart, Sivasahasranama appear for the 
first time in the Anusadsanaparva of the Mahabharata, dated around 500 BCE in its 
codified form.! The twelve Alvars (5"-9" century CE) that have contributed nearly 
4,000 hymns under Naldyirativviyappirapantam (shortly Ndldyiram) have noted 
these 1,000 Epithets of Visnu; e.g. 


Ayirampéran “one with 1,000 names” (Tiruvantati I, v. 10, Periya Tirumoli 

11.3.8) 

Namankal ayiram “names 1,000” (Tiruvaymoli 5.9.11) 

Pérayiram utaiyan “He with 1,000 names” (Ciriyatirumatal |. 43) 

Ayiranamam colli “utter the 1,000 names” (Tiruppallantu, v. 5) 

Arukalvantinankal ayiranaman colli cirukadlaipdtum “the six-legged bees sing 

the 1,000 names early in the morning” (Periyalvar Tirumoli 4.2.8) and so on.” 
The concern of the present article is to find out how the Alvars have viewed the 
dasdvataras of Visnu that are the ten major incarnations. We may note at the outset 
the forms of Visnu are brought under various arts historical or iconographical 
categories such as vyuha — 4, avatdra or vibhava-10, amsdvatara -26, dvadasa-12, 
caturvimSati -24 and those listed in the Ggamas (e.g., Vaikhanasa and Pdficaratra — 
108 samhitas) and _ Silpasastras. The last category includes forms such as 
Vaikunthamurti, Sesasay1, Garuda-Narayana, Hayagriva (the horse-faced) and so on. 
The Sritattvanidhi, a compilation of dhyanaslokas on Visnu, by Krsnaraja Udaiyar 
(first half of the 19" century CE) of the Mysore ruling family, a prodigious scholar in 
the sastras, presents 76 such forms. 

The dasavataras are the following: Matsya “Fish”, Kirma “Tortoise”, Varaha 
“(wild) Boar’, Nrsimha “Man-Lion”, Vamana “Dwarf’/Trivikrama “Tall”, 
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Parasurama “Rama with Battleaxe’’, Sri Rama (DaSsarathi), Balarama, Krsna or the 
Buddha and Kalki.? Let us see how these names are visualized by the Alvars.* 

Matsya is called Min (Periyalvar Tirumoli 1.6.11, Tiruccantaviruttam v. 33) or 
Kentai, a species of carp fish [family cyprinidae] (Periya Tirumoli 4.5.6).° In Sanskrit 
it is also called srngi (Visnusahasranama 536, 797), the equivalent of which and that 
of matsya is not discernible in Tamil. Maccam (Tamil Lexicon, Vol. V, p. 3002) 
could be a transcription but it fails to appear in the Alvars’ hymns. The Lord 
assumed this form to save the worlds and Vedas from peril. 

Kirma is called Amai (Tiruvadymoli 2.8.5). It is supposed to live in water and 
called Nirilvalumamai (Tiruccantaviruttam, v. 20). Kirmam could be a Tamil 
transcription (Tamil Lexicon, Vol. II, p. 1075) but fails to appear in the hymns. This 
was deemed to support the Manthara when the Ocean of Milk (Ksirabdhi) was 
churned. 

Varaha is addressed with pure Tamil words such as Enam (Tiruvadymoli 1.8.8), 
Panri (Nacciyar Tirumoli 11.8) and Kélal (Tirukkuruntantakam, v. 4). The Tamil 
transcription is Varakam (Tiruvantati I, v. 31, Tiruvaymoli 6.6.5). His function was 
to save Bhidevi from peril when snatched by a demon, called Hiranyaksa (one with 
golden eyes). 

The above three avataras could be represented in zoomorphic or partly human 
and partly animal forms in artistic illustrations.® (Fig. 1). 

Narasimha is spelt otherwise Nrsimha or Narasimha. The Tamil forms are 


Ari/Hari (Tiruppallantu, v. 6, Periyatirumatal |. 242), Naracinkam[n] (Tiruvaymoli 


2.3.1, 9.3.7), Ciyam (Periya Tirumoli 6.5.2), Cinkappiran “Lord Lion” (Periyalvar 
Tirumoli 5.4.2), Ctriyacinkam “cultured Lion” (Tiruppdvai 23), Telliyacinkam 
“immaculate Lion” (Periya Tirumoli 2.3.8) and so on. Among these Naracinkam and 
Ari are transcriptions of Narasimha and Hari. Others are pure Tamil terminologies. 
In Indian art the Man-Lion form of Visnu came to be represented with the face of a 
lion, sharp nails like those of a lion (vajranakha)’ and human body.® He is mostly 
terrific by gesture and known as Ugra-Nrsimha. If benign, the Lord is Kevala- 
Nrsimha and if united with Laksm1, Laksmi-Nrsimha. The manifest duty of the 
avatara was to weed out demonic forces such as Hiranya. 

Vamana and Trivikrama are allied incarnations. He is said to have approached 
the demon-king Mahabali as Vamana “Dwarf”, got three strides of land as gift and 
grew into the Tamil One, Netiyon, Trivikrama and measured all the landed assets of 
the demon. The Alvars call Vamana with various epithets such as Kural “Dwarf” 
(Nacciyar Tirumoli 4.9), Kuralappan (Tiruvaymoli 7.10.2), Mani (Periya Tirumoli 
1.8.5, Tiruvantati Il, v. 89), Wamanan (Tiruccantaviruttam v. 37), Venkutaivanan 
(Periya Tirumoli 9.7.3) “he who holds a white umbrella” (Fig. 2) and so on. Vamana 
is a Tamil transcription while all other epithets stand for a “Dwarf”. He is a cult 
Murti appearing in the garbhagrha of the Srimusnam temple. 

Trivikrama is variously called Tirivikkiraman (Ndcciyar Tirumoli 1.7, Periya 
Tirumoli 9.9.5; Tamil Lexicon, Vol. Ul, p. 1895)), Paralantan “who measured the 
world” (Periyalvar Tirumoli 1.10.6), Taraniyalantan (ibid. 2.10.7), Netiyavan “the 


Tall” (ibid. 5.4.8), Kuralaki-nimirntavan “the Dwarf who elongated himself Tall” 


(Periya Tirumoli 2.4.2), Mannalanta-Mal “Mal who measured the Earth” (Tiruvantati 
I, v. 18) and so on (Fig. 3). In these epithets Tirivikkiraman and tarani are Tamil 
transcriptions of Sanskrit words. Tri in Sanskrit means “three”. In Tamil firi is not 
the equal of tri. It means a “wick” (Tiruvantdti II, v. 1).° So, it is a meaningless 
expression, just taken for granted to be the equal of fri. 

Vamana in Kerala was a favourite cult deity. The presiding God of the 
divyadesa, Varanvilai (Arammula in Kerala) is Tirukuralappan. The images of 
Trivikrama appear profusely in Indian art of which the best examples may be found 
in Vardhamandapa of Mamallapuram and Cave III of Badami.!° He is a cult Murti 
that appears in the garbhagrha of the Kovalur divyadesa. 

The Alvars do not deploy an epithet that is the equal of Parasurama. He is 
called a mamuni “great sage” or Tévan “God” (Periya Tirumoli 5.3.1). The name 
Paracuraman earlier appears in the Manimékalai (22, |. 34). It is not clear why it fails 
to appear in the Alvars’ hymns. It is added he appeared a sage and took the battle-axe 
to cut the heads of kings 21 times on earth (Periya Tirumoli 6.7.2).'' He was one 
among the three Murtis of the Vrsni (yadava) hero worship in the North and placed 
in the garbhagrha of the Puri Jagannatha temple. This cult is reflected in the 
Paripatal and works of Antal, both Nacciyar Tirumoli and Tiruppavai: 

Unpiyum niyum urankélor empdvay “Your (younger) brother (Krsna) and you 

(Baladeva) do not sleep (and get up). (Tiruppdavai v. 17). 

Rama of the race of Raghu (cf. the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa) is known as 


Dasarathi-Rama. Periyalvar, Kulacekarar and Tirumankai call Rama Tacarati 


(Tirumoli 3.9.2, Perumal Tirumoli 8.5, Periya Tirumoli 10.2.3). He is also called 
Ciraman/Srirama (Periya Tirumoli 8.6.8), lrakavan/Raghava (Perumal Tirumoli 8.1- 
4) and Kakuttan (Tiruvdymoli 5.4.3).'* Tacarati, Ciraman and Iraman are Tamil 
transcriptions. As is the epic, the art of Ramayana has an epic tradition in Indian art 
historical tradition. A complete set of paintings from the Balakandam to the 
Uttarakandam may be found in the following temples: Ramasvami (Kumbhakonam), 
Tirukokaranam (Brhadambal) and Alakarkoyil (Saundararaja Perumal); and the 
temple cars of Vatuvir and Tanippati (North Arcot). 

Balarama according to mythology is supposed to be the elder brother of Krsna 
and an incarnation of Adigesa. His emblem is the halayudha “ploughshare”. The 
Alvars call him Palatévan (Tiruppdavai 17, cf. Palaraman in Tamil Lexicon, Vol. IV, 
p. 2535)), Vellaimirtti “Lord White” (Tiruvadymoli 5.8.2) and Iraman (ibid. 10.3.10). 
Palatévan and Iraman are transcriptions. Vellaimirtti denotes his colour. He rarely 
appears in art. The Mamallapuaram relief of Govardhanadhari includes both Krsna 
and Baladeva.'* 

Krsna could not be brought into Tamil because the letters, r and s are peculiar 
to Sanskrit (Kiruttinan, cf. Tamil Lexicon, Vol. I, p. 931). His equivalent in Tamil is 
Kannan (Prakrit Kanha) that is absent in Sanskrit. Kannan (kan + avan) means one 
dear to the eyes. The hymns of Periyalvar (vide his Tirumoli) are classical examples 
of a devotee fondling the child-Krsna with pet lullabies. Several Tamil epithets stand 
the equal of Krsna. They are Mal or Tirumal (Jiruppallantu, v. 11), Netumal 


(Nacciyar Tirumoli 13.5), Cenkan “red-eyed” (Tiruccantaviruttam, v. 75), Kannan 


(Perumal Tirumoli 7.6) and so on. The hero of world’s greatest epic, the 
Mahabharata, the presence of Krsna is felt in Indian art since very early times. 
Besides, he is the hero of the Bhagavata Purana. His forms are countless that 
provided the heroic theme for the miniatures of the Rajasthani School of paintings 
(Kangra, Pahari and so on). 

The Buddha is considered alternatively an avatara in place of Krsna. The 
Alvars never consider the case so. For them the Buddhists and Jains were despicable 
creatures, leading a life of heresy.'> They are called Puttar/Buddhas (Tirumdlai v. 7; 
Tamil Lexicon, Vol. V, p. 2759), Tuvariutaiyar “yellow-robed” (Periya Tirumoli 
2.1.6), POotiyar/Bodhis (Periya Tirumoli 9.7.9) and Cakkiyar/Sakyas (Tiruvaymoli 
4.10.5). However, a Pallava inscription from Mamallapuram counts the Buddha one 
among the ten incarnations of Visnu.'° The Bhdgavata Purdna, Dravida-born, also 
considers the Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu. It seems from one quarter there was 
a tendency to accept the Buddha while the Alvars totally rejected such an idea. 

Kalki is the yet to come incarnation of Visnu who is supposed to appear on a 
white horse, holding a sword in hand to redress the grievances of the righteous and to 
punish the evil mongers at the end of the Kaliyuga in a village in the Sambal valley. 
This story is not narrated by the Alvars. He is called Karki (Periyalvar Tirumoli 
4.9.9, Tamil Lexicon, Vol. Il, pp. 818-19) who comes mounted on a fierce horse, 
Katumparimél-Karki (Periya Tirumoli 2.5.3). 

What has been summarized in the above account are chips from a huge block. 


The Alvars’ view of the epithets of Visnu and mythologies are kaleidoscopic in 


dimension. It could not be capsuled in a conference paper. It deems an intensive 
study. In any case, what could be concluded from the above account is that the 
Alvars had knowledge of the dasavataras of Visnu and transcribed the names in 
Tamil. Few are given in their original format in Tamil that may not be intelligible to 
non-Tamil scholars. The transcription of few epithets does not convey any 
intelligible idea; e.g., Tirivikkiraman, Ciriraman, firi and ciri do not give the 
meaning we expect (i.e., tri and $11) in a Tamil dictionary. 

The dasavataras came to be presented in the art of Tamilnadu in a running 
panel from Matsya to Kalki since the Vijayanagara-Nayaka period. Separate enclaves 
for these Murtis may be found in the temples at Tatikkompu, Alakarkoyil and 
Vakuntam (Tirunelvéli zone). The unique feature in the Tatikkompu temple is that in 
the place of Varahamurti, Hayagriva is to be found. In the Vaikuntam temple the 
head of Kalki is in horse form. These rare forms have been reported in several of our 
articles published in international journals. From a study of the wood-carved temple 
cars of Tamilnadu as many as 47 such narrative panels have been reported (Kalidos 
1989: 338-40). The earliest of such running panel in mandala form may be found in 
the Papanasesvara temple at Alampur of the Eastern Calukyas. 

Scholars working on Indian art and mythology have so far considered Sanskrit 
alone the only source. By about the 5" century CE there were only three or four 
literary or classical languages in India that were Sanskrit, Tamil, Pali and Prakrit in 
addition to the tribal dialects. Hindi, Telugu, Kannada and other Aryana and 


Dravidian vikritis were in their formative stage and did not attain literary status. 


Therefore, to study India with reference to Sanskrit alone is a one-eyed approach. To 
better understand the full magnitude of Indian culture one should definitely come to 
Tamil, a language that stands on a par with the world’s oldest such as Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek and Sanskrit. In the Indian context, Pali and Prakrit, including Sanskrit, are 
dead languages. They live only in their literatures. The only living primeval Indian 
language is Tamil with a rich literature to establish its classical status. Therefore, it is 
the bounden duty of a historian to bring these sources to the world front by way of 


translations and papers or books in English. 
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